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To what extent Prance in the same way gave danger-
ous encouragement or exercised wise moderation on Russia,
it is difficult to say. The evidence furnished by Sazonov's
correspondence with Izvolski and Benckendorff, his reports
to the Tsar, and other Russian material on the one hand, is
often contradicted, on the other, by Poincare's memoirs and
by the French Yellow Book on Balkan Affairs. But it must
be remembered that this Yellow Book is very far from
complete, the documents in it evidently being selected to
support the view that M. Poineare's policy was always in
the interests of the peace of Europe. On this question, no
wholly satisfactory answer can be given until the French
make a full publication of their pre-War documents, similar
to that already made by Germany and to that in course
of publication by England.
One effect of the Balkan Wars, which was most serious
to the peace of Europe and to the crystallization of opposi-
tion between the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente,
was the intensification of the general movement for an in*
crease of armaments on the part of all the Continental
Powers. We have already noted above the antagonism
between England and Germany caused by the rapid con-
struction of Dreadnoughts and the failure of the Haldane
Mission. At the same time that Germany passed the Naval
Bill of 1912 she made a considerable increase in her army.
In 1913 a new Army Law provided for a much larger in-
crease to take place in the following years. Before France
was aware of this German Army Law of 1913, Poincare
and the little group associated with him had already decided
to bring in a bill greatly increasing the strength of the
French army. Convinced that sooner or later a war was
"inevitable," they persuaded the French Chamber of Depu-
ties to vote the law extending the French term of active
military training from two to three years, and the liability
for service in the reserve from the age of forty-five to forty-